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FOREWORD 



In today's technological society youth rarely have the opportunity 
to learn about the multitude of occupations of persons employed in the 
work force or to explore the demands and rewards of the many occupations. 
The expression and fulfillment of each individual is usually attained 
through the career life of the individual. It follows that full reali- 
zation of the individual's potential, personal development and adult 
life lies in the selection of the career most nearly suited to each 
person. Full realization of our youth demands that avenues be opened 
for the exploration of the career opportunities in today's fast moving 



world. 

The "Self Understanding Through Occupational Exploration" course 
has been developed to assist secondary school students in exploring the 



many possibilities open to them for career development as it relates to 



their education and personal development. This course has not been 
conceived as being a separate entity in itself, but as part of a guidance 
continuum tnrough the elementary, high school and post-high school educa- 
tional process. As the course has been developed, it fulfills a vital 
segment of such a comprehensive guidance pattern. 

The instructional material included herein has been developed for 
use on a pilot basis in selected secondary schools in the coming school 
year. It is anticipated that if, through careful evaluation, the pilot 
course proves effective and valuable to students, its use may be extended 

to a large number of secondary schools in the state. 

Leon P. Minear 

Superintendent of Public Instruct 
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PREFACE 



Why is a Course in Self Understanding Through Occupational Exploration 
Needed? 

In a rapidly changing complex industrial society such as ours, 
there is a need for all citizens to have as much knowledge as possible 
about the economic structure and its influenc»i on individuals in work 
and social pursuits. Having a general or theoretical knowledge of the 
world of work will be of little value unless those involved are capable 
of making wise decisions when confronted with multiple choices. As all 
citizens are sooner or later faced with a variety of choices, and virtually 
all are exposed to school experiences, it can be assumed that the logical 
place to receive help in learning to make decisions is in the formal 
school setting. Before this ideal has real hope of attainment for the 
great majority, it will be necessary for new approaches to be developed 
in many school situations. SUTOE is one such approach. 

The purpose of this presentation is to instill ideas and formalize 
suggestions concerning one very broad aspect of the decision-making 
process as it relates very directly to almost all people in a truly 
democratic society. That broad aspect concerns investigation and eval- 
uation of information about career opportunities and societal needs. 

While no individual in a democratic society should have the right to 
tell another what he miist choose to do for a livelihood, nor how he must 
use his leisure time, these personal decisions are influenceu by the 
overall needs and opportunities of the economic system. The resulting 



choices are likely to be doe to immediate circumstances rather than rationa 
planning unless the individual has a great deal of awareness regarding the 

choices open to him. 

It is hoped that as a result of this course, students will he helped 
to make good decisions, making it easier to adjust to change and plan their 
futures more effectively. A good decision "is one in which the decider has 
considered all possible alternative actions, the probable outcomes of each, 
the probability of success of each and is willing to take the responsibility 
for the decision."^ No one can prescribe satisfactory occupational goals 
for the individual. He must seek his future himself through self appraisal 

and awareness of occupational opportunities. 

"Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed and in such 
desoerate enterprises. If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a ' 

Let him step to the music which he hears however measured and 

far away." Thoreau 

In view of the prediction that within the next five years our space 

2 

program alone will provide 18,000 new jobs not even named today, and other 
similar forecasts, the question is raised concerning challenges in planning 



effective vocational education programs. On the other hand, A. Pearce, 

3 

of the New York Department of Labor, in a speech in June, 196." , stated 
that in New York state not more than five percent of the total labor force 
is made up of professional engineers, scientists, and technicians. He said 
jobs not requiring post-high school education or protracted job training 



Slolph Camp, for details in Selected References. 

^Clary and Beam, #9 for details in Selected References. 
^C. A. Pearce, #25 for details in Selected References. 
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(for the most part) will continue in the foreseeable future to provide 

the greatest demand. They will provide up to two-thirds of all jobs 

filled in the next decade and are represented by such categories as 

domestic workers, hospital attendar ;s, practical nurses, restaurant 

workers, janitors, and the protective services. The expansion in the 

service industries is due largely to the increasing standard of living. 

With such representative and varying predictions to choose from, 

it is time young people were given information in a systematic way about 

their choices and aided in learning to make appropriate decisions. It 

would help to make possible what Super has referred to as "planfulness. ” 

There needs to be stress on th'j dignity and value of work, all work, with 

less emphasis on some of th/, more "prestigious" factors, thus encouraging 

a more realistic understancing. A feet-on-the-ground, eyes-on-the-stars 

approach might be desirable. If, as Dr. Harry S. Broudy of the University 

4 

of Illinois suggested, the American educational system may be as much 
as thirty years behind, curriculum revision which includes realistic 
exploration and planning for the wor3d of work would be one means of 
updating helpfully. 

To further substantiate the need for a course of this nature, refer- 
ence is made to the investigation by Grant Venn, Man, Education and Work , 
as well as several other sources listed in the Selected References. Among 

them are the "Final Report of the Education Improvement Advisory Commission, 

3 

State of Oregon, 1966, in the section titled "Vocationa l. Education," 

4 

Broudy, #6 for details in Selected References. 

C 

Education Improvement Advisory Committee, #4^ for detail'; in Selected 
References. 
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page 61, item Is 

..Group and individual guidance 

during the junior high school years to facilitate j; 

cLiJ by assuring that every youngster hecou«s familiar with 

different types of work that exist." 

From Tn,npr.tives in Education^ by the American Association of School 
Administrators, Imperative 3, "To Prepare People for the World of Work," 

several items are noted, some of which are: 

.. it is imperative that the school be organized to help the worker 
make successful career changes and to assist young peop e in p 
paring for the world of work." (p. 21 ) 

institutions of the community." Cp* 23.) 

That chapter emphasizes the dignity of all socially useful labor, and 
that attitude development toward vocational education should begin early 
and be continued. On page 32, we find. 

'SLfthfindriduri'fSodrcu^ 

TaLn during waking hours occupies -,«,^f/“,^rctivitie 

af Lef the occu^tion thrindividual chooses to enter. Furthermore, 
as does cne occupdi-j.A. ^ „ rhocsen vocation so enriches 

fViP csearch for a personal place in a cnosen vocatiuu 

uLerstanding of occupational conditions that the 

people and other vocations is increased... ‘3 of 

vocLional guidance program provide P®°P^®o!cel" 

self-evaluation to help them make intelligen 

« 00 sav "This all-important end cannot and must 

norhe left to chance or be merely an incidental ^ 

educative process. Tl>e school mst it " 

purpose, it must be willing to do something about it. 

Among the suggestions are more focus on vocational curriculum objectives 
expert counseling, and helping young people to know themselves better. These 
are among the objectives sought in this course. Self Understanding Throug h 

Occupational Exploration . 

It is so easy for an individual suddenly to find himself looking back 



Wrican Association of School Administrators, #17 for details in Selected 
References. 
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at the road not taken and to realize too late that there is no turning 
back. This leads naturally to wondering at what age can youth be most 
motivated to concern themselves with goal planning. Of equal concern is 
the part schools can take in supplying the motivation, providing the 
assistance in decision making, and rewarding the goal oriented individual 
ROBERT FROST expresses all this so well in his poem: 



The Road Not Taken 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood. 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 

And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day I 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I-- 
I took the one less traveled by. 

And that has made all the difference. 




ABSTRACT 



WHAT IS SUTOE ? 

Self Understanding Through Occupational Exploration (SUTOE) 
is a one year course designed for ninth graders -j Most of the schools 
inaugurating the program will probably begin it as an elective course, 
valuable to any student, but especially recommended to students suited 
for later pursuing courses in vocational education at the high school 
and post-high school levels. Some schools may decide it should be 
required. 

It was developed under the leadership of the Community Colleges 
and Vocational Education Division and the Guidance Services Section of 
the Department of Education, in cooperation with the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, in response to the expressed need by educators, 
parents and businessmen for an effective, broad-scale, classroom 
approach to assisting students with educational and career planning. 
SUTOE is not a panacea. It is only one step in the total guidance 
program, and aims at linking together the efforts of the vocational 
education programs, general education programs and guidance programs 
in order to enable a student to better take advantage of available 
opportunities through which he iiiay ascertain, and succeed in reaching, 
his occupational niche. 

TO WHOM IS THE COURSE AVAILABLE? 

While the course should eventually be available to any school 
desiring to offer it, a pilot program is being planned for the 1967-68 
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school year which will involve a limited number of schools. It is antici- 
pated that selected schools who meet the following guidelines will receive 

partial reimbursement for the program: 

1. Schools seeking reimbursement must submit a written plan to the 
Vocational Education Division showing how the course will be integrated 
into their curriculum to augment existing on-going guidance and voca- 
tional education programs. 

2. Schools will be expected to finance the major part of the cost of 

the program which will include: (a) providing classroom facilities; 

(bj securing a qualified instructor to teach the course and attend a 
preliminary summer workshop of two or three weeks. (The teacher should 
have a background in guidance with appropriate training and experience) ; 

(c) securing necessary resources for classroom and teacher use; 

(d) assisting in publicizing the course and building rapport with 
community resource people, organizaticns, industries and agencies 
needed for assistance to achieve maximum success with the course; 

(e) assisting in the evaluation of the course on a local and state 

level. 



WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE COURSE? 

SUTOE alms at enabling students to gain knowledge and understanding 
of possible future goals and job opportunities; to develop self-confidence, 
poise, and other social skills in applying for work via application and 
job interviews; to gain understanding of employers' viewpoints and require- 
ments; to broaden knowledge of the general economic structure as related 
to the labor force needs of our nation, state and local area; to gain 
understanding of the Importance of opportunities offered through high 
school and post-high school training programs; to assess one's own strengths 



and weaknesses. 
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WHAT CONTENT AND METHODS WILL BE USED TO ACHIEVE THE PURPOSE? 

SUTOE is a study of the many resources regarding the employment 
structure of our country, state and community. The course will be 
tailored for the individual and his needs and include long range and 
short range evaluation of general and specific goals via investigation 
and search, idea exchanges in groups, role playing, interviewing, letter 
writing, oral and written reporting, visitation to specific industries 
and/or other businesses, guest speakers, viewing of career films and 
film scrips, research techniques in career fields of special interest 
to the individual student and extensive testing (standardized and 
instructor-made) . 



o 
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INTRODUCTION 



What Is the Problem? 

Even though virtually all young people are faced with decision making 
problems early in their school years, especially during the junior high 
years, few are exposed to a systematic approach. The students are called 
upon to decide whether they expect to go to college, the military, work, 
or marriage, etc., before most of them have become aware of even the broad 
choices available. In many schools this becomes necessary in order for 
students to be placed into "tracked" programs or for yearly pre-registration 
procedures. Once the individual has been channeled in a particular direction 
it oftens becomes difficult later to make changes in his program as his own 
specific assets and deficiencies are noted. It does not leave time for the 
student to go back and pick up the prerequisites. As a result, far too 
many students reach graduation day, or the end of their formal schooling, 
with more confusion in their minds regarding goals than would be necessary 
had there been a rational apj^roach to the problem. They often are not led 
to see the possible alternate choices and resulting possible outcomes, nor 

the relationship between the two. 

How is the Problem Being Met ? 

Most schools in Oregon do not offer a formally recognized course in 
occupational exploration, though many have individual staff members who 
"work it in" as a unit in classes ranging from required social studies or 
English (in & vari6ty of grdd6 IgvoIs) to eloctivos such as business 
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education or vocational agriculture. These units vary in length from a 
few days to a few weeks; and in approaches from a few pages referred to 
in a book, to somewhat detailed investigation of career opportunities and 
needs. These sometimes include examination of personal interests, apti- 
tudes, training requirements, educational needs, temperament qualifications, 
and supply and demand, as well as environmental factors. They also occa- 
sionally endeavor to investigate the local opportunities via surveys, field 
trips, guest speakers, and individual interviews. Writing sample letters 
of application and role playing job interviews are occasionally attempted. 

Too often, the units result in busy work assignments and extensive 
use of material copiefi/ from very limited sources, not always the most up 
to date. Experiences in evaluation by the student are usually lacking in 
the latter approach at least, even if some information is gained and 
retained. At best, the better programs (units) are usually for a limited 
clientele, and of such short duration that they are likely to serve only 
a short range purpose or miss entirely some of the students who are most 
in need of information and experiences in decision-making as related to 
their total life goals. The negative aspects of such superficial solutions 
to the problem are readily apparent in too many cases. Among them are: 

1. the intense boredom in studying half-heartedly a topic that seems to 
be of distant value when assigned for the sake of assignment; 2. obvious 
encouragement of plagarism; 3. teacher lack of interest or qualifications; 
4. leaving the student out of the process of evaluation; 5. further 
frustration for the conscientious student, due to a lack of sense of 
direction in making use of this new found knowledge; and 6. the more 
obvious lack of a place in the curriculum of the ordinary school where 
virtually all are afforded an opportunity to gain experience in decision- 
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making in this, one of the most vital and realistic activities of their 
lives, while young enovgh to no something constructive about it. 

While there are a few schools in Oregon that offer extensive units 
in career exploration, and a few that offer course credit in vocations, 
a variety of systems outside Oregon are presently providing students with 
introductory vocational exploratory courses. Some of these courses are 
established for particular grade levels, where group processes are used 
extensively. Others present the material in a supplementary manner to 
groups composed of Individuals who are spending much of their day outside 
the school environment on a work experience program. Orientation to the 
world of work is sometimes handled in a classroom situation where a core 
approach is used. For perhaps too long a time, in too many schools, some 
counselors and interested teachers have attempted to provide occupational 
information on an informal or individual basis to students. Too long, 

because it is inadequate and incomplete t ^ 

The trend toward organizing courses of study relating to vocational ^ 

^ i 

exploration is increasing, though they operate under a variety of names- 
such as Vocational Econom ics. Occupational Relations, Introduction to V o c a- 
tions . or Vocations . There seems to be little uniformity in the name of 
the course or in the approach used in making it meaningful. Some tend to 
stress the need for work experience for the students while they are enrolled 
in the course so that discussions will be more realistic, while others 
accept more limitations within the classroom and Innovate within that 

environment a 

There is stress by some on the need for selecting instructors for the 
course on the basis of successful classroom experience, training in the 
guidance field, and knowledge of the social sciences. It might be added, 
prerequisites should include interest and enthusiasm on the part of the 



teacher. 
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Extensive exploration of the tools, machinery, and equipment found in 
occupational areas of interest are being provided in some unique situations, 
but these are mostly related to individual programs through MDTA or Voca- 
tional Education Act funds and are not available for the great majcrity of 
youth. The skills center facilities that are occasionally provided permits 
individuals to discover strengths and weaknesses for themselves, but more 
youth must be served. 

The total community resources in personnel and facilities are some- 
times brought into the exploratory course via field trips, guest speakers, 
individual interviews, or a day on the job. Rarely, the program includes 
placement on a part-time job for the student. Further, the instructor with 
imagination makes extensive use of the newspaper ads, local job applica- 
tion forms, general and specific references to literature related to the 
world of work, and decision-making processes. In order to promote greater 
understanding by the students, some of the courses emphasize in the begin- 
ning a unit on economics as it relates to a person’s everyday life as a 
producer and consumer. Some programs tend to assume this phase of orienta- 
tion has been largely handled in other courses or they specifically initiate 
instruction in economics as related to work units at an earlier grade level 
as part of a developmental approach to preparation for the future. 

After the initial phase, various methods of emphasizing the wide 
variety of career fields are used. Some classify types of work into three 
or four broad categories, and some use the laore common Department of Labor 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) groupings or the census classifica- 
tions, using similar lesson or unit plans for each. These are adapted as 
appropriate for the community, school, and; individual students. For 

example. North Carolina's exploratory course sections careers into manual 
and mechanical occupations; clerical, sales and service occupations; and 
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professional, technical, and tnanagerlal occupations; in addition to intro- 
ductory and evaluative units. 

Hov7 Does S JTOE Appr oach the Problem? 

It is clear that the problem of providing adequate vocational guidance 

in regard to occupational planning is a felt need not only in our State, 
but also throughout the nation. This course, SUTOE, has been designed to 
aid Oregon school districts in bolstering their vocational guidance pro- 
grams by attacking the problem on a broader and more comprehensive scale 
than individual counseling or isolated, piece-meal units permit. Its 
classroom approach, at a strategic grade level with respect to educational 
planning needed to reach occupational goals, will enable more students to 
benefit. As a vital segment of an on-going guidance and vocational program, 
it can play a major role in helping schools meet their students needs. 
Appendix N illustrates how SUTOE fits into a guidance program. 

The intent is not to imply there is any quick or easy solution to 
the problem, but it is to suggest that probably there is a growing need 
for a course in occupational planning in the general education curriculum 
of Oregon schools. It will not make experts in careers, or even by itself 
prepare students to step into the beginning level jobs, but it should 
broaden their horizons and give them insight for planning their goals with 
fewer frustrations or dead-end starts, even though present trends indicate 
young people of today may expect to change careers a number of times 
during their lifetime. Next to communication skills £er se, vocational 
and related educational planning decisions, along with those related to 
lifemate choices and leisure time use, are most needed. They cannot be 
considered intelligently without the individual having knowledge of himself 
his present environment, and the realistic potentials available. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 



Broad Objectives 

There are nany goals to be sought in a course offering occupational 
exploration. The following are not intended as a complete or exclusive 
listing but as among the desirable and/or expected outcomes. 

1. Self concepts should change, especially in relation to understanding 
of one's present and potential qualifications. Students will be 
better able to appraise themselves as a result of interest, aptitude, 
and achievement assessments made in a realistic setting and given 
adequate interpretation. 

2. There should be greater appreciation of work of any kind as a social 
institution of value. 

3. Acceptance of responsibility for decision-inaking should be increased, 
especially with respect to vocational and educational planning, as 

well as in other aspects of everyday living. 

4. The students should, therefore, become aware of the consequences of 
decisions and learn to view decision-making as a continuing process 

which is modifiable by the ability to adapt to the environmental 

\ - 

changes. 

5. Among the leading goals is a>need to help the individual become aware 
of the ready resources regarding educational and vocational planning, 
and how to use them in maximizing self potential. 

6. Changes in vocational interests, based on knowledge and purpose, 
should be apparent in many students. In some, an initial interest in 












the world of work may be sparked. Though the authorities have 
found vocational thoughts of young adolescents are a result of 
fantasy and wishing, the same age group is swept rapidly along 
under the pressures of requirements and expectations, to where 
tentative decisions may become permanent. Exposure to fact 
oriented occupational information and self -inventory procedures 
should help develop more realistic thoughts about the world of 

work. 

7. This course should provide a base on which individuals might 
build future plans, and activate a desire to seek more information 
for educational and occupational planning. 

8. Another general goal is for students to broaden their knowledge 
of the general economic structure as related to the labor force 

of our nation, state, and local area. At the same time, it should 
Increase awareness of the inter-relationship of consumer and 
producer economics. 



Specific Objectives 

Many more specific objectives are to be considered when planning a 

course of such scope. Among them are: 

1. To familiarize students with the employer’s viewpoints and require- 



ments. 

2. To acquaint students with various methods of finding jobs. 

3. To develop self-confidence and poise in applying for work via 
letters of application, filling out forms, job interviews, etc., 
either through role playing or actual experience. 

4. To provide experiences in interacting with others concerning the 
world of work, by interviewing employers or employees regarding 








various enterprises. 
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5. To develop a sense of judgment of facts presented on either side 
of an issue, by analyzing controversial topics related to SUTOE. 

6. To develop confidence while speaking to a group, through experiences 
in reporting to the class on a topic that is meaningful to the 

individual. 

7. To identify and explore each individual's understanding of his own 
ten5.eraments in relation to possible job choices. This will contri- 
bute to possible satisfaction with his work, and with himself, as 
he considers advantages and disadvantages of a particular career 

for him. 

8. To enable the student to consider job choices as they relate to an 
understanding of the supply and demand in a field of work. 

9. To explore Interests, opportunities, and general characteristics of 

various job groups. 

10. To learn to differentiate between and gain appreciation for character- 
istics of work in a particular group of careers (e.g., service, cleri- 
cal, etc), and to be able to recognize what is unique in each area 

of work or specific career. 

11. To identify skills needed for the various types of work considered. 

12. To become familiar with the education and training opportunities and 
requirements in the fields of work tentatively considered. 

13. To provide opportunities that will enable the student to learn to 
evaluate his own work and the work of fellow students in the class. 

14. Not the least of worthwhile objectives will be for the students to 

help the teacher evaluate and come to a sound conclusion about the 
« 

success of the course. 
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Only time and special evaluative procedures will determine the 
validity of the broad and specific objectives outlined here. Unit X 
of the course itself deals with evaluating it in light of the overall 
objectives. Follow-up activities after the completion of the course 
should be conducted to help determine students' satisfaction with self, 
job, and environment. The teacher can find ideas for evaluation in 
Unit X. The teachers' summer workshop will also deal with this problem. 



